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Collegiana Casts Its Straw Votes 


OLITICAL prognosticators are still busy 

weighing chances, measuring candidates, and 
labelling delegations, but for the colleges, the 
presidential nominations, and the elections are 
over. Herbert Hoover is president, and his de- 
feated rival is Al Smith. 


The two outstanding candidates in current pol- 
itical speculation carried the day, but if, as it 
sometimes happens when the manipulators get 
to work in the conventions, those who are first 
in the pre-nomination days are last at the con- 
ventions, the students will at least have learned 
something of the way of politics. 


There was nothing unusual about the vote car- 
ried on by The Independent in thirty-nine colleges 
and universities. The students were given five 
Democratic. and five Republican choices, and 
stayed close to the prepared list. Few wrote in 
the names of either irregulars or non-party men, 
and if there were protestants, they probably 
stayed away from the polls. 

Hoover was an overwhelming favorite, both 
among men and women students. He received 
22,086 votes of the 46,879 cast for the ten candi- 
dates of both parties. Governor Smith polled 
13,534 votes. Behind the leaders trailed Reed, 
Dawes and Lowden, in the order named. 

Smith carried New York, Alabama, Georgia 
and Iowa Universities. His margin was always 
small, and in Iowa his victory was due to the 
strength of Lowden who defeated Hoover and 
split a big Republican majority in two. Of the 
Southern institutions the New York governor car- 
ried only Alabama and Georgia. Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Missouri and Louisiana favored Hoover. 
This hardly may be taken, however, as a com- 
mentary on the tolerance or intolerance of young 
Democrats in the South. Neither does it neces- 
sarily indicate that these voters will bolt the 
party, as many of their elders threaten to do, 
should Smith be nominated. For instance, the 
Daily Texan, of the University of Texas, where 
Hoover won over Smith by a small margin in a 
light vote, argues that “the vote may be inter- 
preted satisfactorily by pointing out that the few 
Republican sympathizers are interested enough 
to vote, whereas the great body of Democratic 
students are careless of the results of this straw 
ballot.” This newspaper is certain that Texas 
and its students will not bolt the Democratic 
ranks, and it views the balloting “without a whit 
of alarm.” 


Smith’s standing with the Southern stidents, 
one of the most interesting matters in these straw 
vote days, is apparently somewhat stronger than 
with the older voters. Whatever else may be as- 
sumed as the reason, the students themselves em- 
phasize their Democratic affiliation, and they shy 
at doing anything to split the party strength in 
its stronghold. At the University of Alabama it 
was charged that Smith supporters stuffed the 
ballot box to win for their candidate. Admitting 
the probable truth of this charge, the Crimson- 
White goes on to praise the New Yorker for his 
executive ability, and then summarizes in these 
words: “If the Democratic party is to exist, it 
should mean something. If it means anything— 
stands for anything — its members should do 
everything in their power to support its candi- 
dates in national elections. For that reason, Al 
Smith should be supported if nominated.” 

But Smith’s followers have not found all the 
way clear. At the University of Georgia the first 
meeting of the Smith-for-President Club was 
broken up by white-sheeted students and towns- 
folk from Athens, who hurled rotten eggs at the 
platform each time the New York Governor was 
mentioned by name. This was not a Klan demon- 
stration, the Smith and anti-Smith forces con- 
cluded, but it did indicate that the opposition is 
at least emphatic. 

There was a greater disturbance at Wake For- 
est College, in North Carolina. Charlotte min- 
isters landed heavily on the student club support- 
ing Smith, and bitterly excoriated the “cat- 
brained” and “reckless” students. “They could 
not but have known,” said an editorial in the Ra- 
leigh News and Observer, “they were antagoniz- 
ing many of the best friends of the college and 
many, if not most, of the supporters of the insti- 
tution.” 

President William Louis Poteat, true to his 
tolerant policies, defended the “reckless” stud- 
ents. He does not believe, he said, in enforcing 
“in the student body the political convictions of 
any group of outside friends.” 

Robert E. Lee, president of the club, made this 
statement in reply to the clergy’s attack: 

“The resolution of the Ninth Avenue Baptist 
Church and similar opinions of other narrow- 
minded denominationalists in the state bespeaks 
the bigotry and intolerance of a very small min- 
ority that tries to dictate to Wake Forest College. 
It is by no means the opinion of the vast major- 
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“JT thank God that on the campus of my alma 
mater the torch of religious liberty still burns 
and hasn’t grown dim under the cursing blight of 
religious bigotry.” 

And the Tar Heel, of the state university, had 
this to say: “Obviously the Charlotte ministers, 
alarmed by efforts to substitute independent 
thought for traditional bigotry, have loosened the 
venom of a false Christianity. 

“Those ministers who would thus tyrannize 
campus thought are worse than witch-doctors. 
They possess just enough education to be danger- 
ous, just enough influence to make their extermi- 
nation a benefit to public welfare. 

“One day they drool of brotherly love; the next 
day finds them calling college boys ‘cat-brained’ 
and ‘silly-minded.’ ” 

The club not only has continued, but, according 
to the Baltimore Sun, since the church attecked 
it, the membership has grown “by leaps and 
bounds.” 

But the election is not only a matter of Hoover 
and Smith for the whole college audience. There 
are non-conformists prompted by lack of faith in 
either regular Republicans or Democrats. Four 
years ago this group rallied about LaFollette, but 
this year they are without a prophet. Some com- 
promised on Borah, and Walshof Montana. Others 
are still looking for candidates. At Dartmouth 
a Socialist organization has been founded, and at 
the University of Minnesota a Farmer-Labor 
party is in the formatory stage. But these are 
disorganized movements. 

Collegiana has chosen. And it has awarded the 
palm to Herbert Hoover, 
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Companionate 


IRS: “Oh, I can’t believe that,” said Alice. 
“You can’t!” said the Queen pityingly. “Just 
close your eyes and try real hard.” 

See The New Student, March 28, page 6, sub- 
heading ‘‘Companionate.” 

About sixty men and women at Drake Univer- 
sity were interviewed recently on the subject of 
companionate marriage. Only two or three ad- 
mitted that they would even consider such a rela- 
tionship. The question “What is companionate 
marriage?’ was not asked. 

Is that the general opinion of college students? 
Not by a damn sight. Who was it said that Iowa 
ranked next to Kansas as the home of moral 
people? 

Ben Lindsey defines companionate marriage as 
marriage with privileges of voluntary parenthood 
and divorce by mutual consent, if divorce becomes 
necessary. Birth control today is bootleg. Ask 
any high school pupil. Divorce is too often ob- 
tained by collusion and perjury, and lawyers’ 
fees, 
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Why not accurately define terms before “de- 
bating?” Suppose the hat specialists at the U. 
of New Mexico and elsewhere take a peep into 
Companionate Marriage and Mr. and Mrs. Rus- 
sell’s writings? 

Why does a liberal paper aid and abet popular 
misconceptions of a relationship that obtains 
among the more civilized? 

How much of the Haldeman-Julius-Roselle 
publicity is fostered by the two most concerned 
and how much by a press inimical to Mr. Halde- 
man-Julius’ lamentable habit of speaking the 
truth now and then? 


The bastard twins are ignorance (opinions, 
prejudices, all except mine) and religion. In Com- 
panionate Marriage little Ben quotes from a let- 
ter from Bertrand Russell: “The persecution to 
which you are being subjected is supplying me 
with evidence for my favorite thesis, that reli- 
gion is the chief enemy of kindliness and decency 
in the modern world.” 


Yours, etc., 
Theodore Kain 
De Pauw ’26 


IRS: Referring to the vote of Harvard stu- 
dents on companionate marriage (see your 
issue of March 21, page 6): What do you sup- 
pose the voters understood by companionate 
marriage? What do you suppose the movers of 
the vote understood? 

The term “the companionate” was invented by 
Dr. M. M. Knight, and first publicly used in an 
article by him in the Journal of Social Hygiene 
for May, 1924. The term is there defined as fol- 
lows: “the state of lawful wedlock, entered into 
solely for companionship, and not contributing 
children to society.” This is the sense in which 
the term is used by Judge Lindsey, and by sociol- 
ogists in general. Judge Lindsey proposes that 
divorce be obtainable by mutual consent where 
there are no children; but this has nothing to do 
with the essence of companionate marriage. Such 
questions as “Do you think legalized companion- 
ate marriage would be an aid or a menace to 
marital happiness?” and “Jf society recognized 
this institution would you venture upon a com- 
panionate marriage yourself?” are absurd; be- 
cause companionate marriage is legal and is well 
recognized by society. 

It may be that the devisers of these questions 
meant, by legalizing companionate marriage, 
legalizing divorce by mutual consent. It would 
be of some interest to find out what they did 
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Hartley Alexander, Intellectual Polygon 


By RUTH Moore 


T GOES without saying that no human being 
is sufficiently simple to be described in terms 
of one dimension. Your “single-track minds” 
prove complex syntheses enough when you at- 
tempt to analyze them. In Dr. Hartley Burr 
Alexander, until recently head of the Philosophy 
Department at the University of Nebraska, you 
have the intricate geometric symbol of a polygon 
no one of whose sides are the same. Crystal and 
amber and jade on three sides, perhaps; basalt 
and carnelian, moss-agate and chrysoprase, tur- 
quoise and beryl on six others. On the turquoise 
may be Indian pictographs, and on the amber 
alphas and betas of ancient Greek. 


Meeting him, talking to him, you decide he is 
simple, direct, humorous, and friendly; but start 
to tell someone about what he is doing and what 
he has done, and you are forcibly reminded that 
he is a human polygon, impossible to describe in 
five minutes. 

First of all he is a great teacher. For twenty 
years his famous History of Philosophy course 
at Nebraska has drawn into it from all depart- 
ments of the University the most brilliant and 
gifted of student minds. It is a liberal education 
in itself. There are also his justly celebrated 
Aesthetics courses, which change from year to 
year, going off the beaten path into new and fas- 
cinating phases of the arts. Students often say 
that unless one is interested only in drama, only 
in music, poetry, painting, sculpture, or architec- 
ture, he had better take Aesthetics every year he 
is in school. 

Since 1908 constantly increasing numbers of 
men and women have gone out from the Philoso- 
phy Department, many of them into the teaching 
of philosophy and psychology and literature, un- 
til now they may be found in collegiate positions 
all over the country. In 1919 appeared Dr. Alex- 
ander’s Letters to Teachers, a book on the prob- 
lem of the revivification of American education. 
His reputation as a teacher makes him widely 
sought for lecture courses in other colleges and 
universities. 

“The most distinguished scholar our state has 
produced,” said the Omaha World-Herald proud- 
ly in a recent editorial. Dr. Alexander received 
his Ph.D. degree from Columbia University in 
1901, and until 1908 was editor and contributor 
on the staffs of the New International Ency- 
clopaedia, New York, and Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Notable among his contributions to scientific and 
scholarly publications has been a series of arti- 
cles on the culture of the American Indians for 
Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

He says that his absorbing interest in the art 
and lore of the American Indian began with his 


boyhood days on the prairies of Nebraska, where 
his father was a pioneer clergyman. Ever since 
returning from the East in 1908 he has done re- 
search work in this field and made repeated visits 
to the reservations of the Great Plains tribes and 
the Pueblos of the Southwest. In 1910 appeared 
his Religious Spirit of the American Indian, 
in 1925 Manito Masks, a group of nine one-act 
plays on Indian themes, and in 1927 a handsome- 
ly illustrated and autographed edition of God’s 
Drum, poems on Indian subjects. Besides these 
purely literary interpretations and his encyclo- 
paedic work, he is the author of what has been 
called “the most comprehensive and authoritative 
study of the mythology of the New World which 
has yet appeared.” This work is included in the 
monumental Mythology of All Races series, in 
which thirteen-volume collection it forms Volume 
X, North American, and Volume XI, Latin 
American. 


Every summer he and his family make a happy 
trek to the red mesas and yellow cliff-dwellings 
of the Southwest, and there, surrounded by the 
green wave-like Sangre di Cristo range and the 
hazy blue foothills of Los Cerillos, in the midst 
of adobe huts and an ancient Palacio Real 
drenched in white sunlight, Dr. Alexander lec- 
tures on “American Indian Art and the Problem 
of Its Adaptation” and “American Indian Myth- 
ology” before the Summer School of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Archaeology. 

Sometimes, talking to him, listening to him, 
you feel that he should have been nothing but a 
poet. As often as he thinks of life with the mind 
of a philosopher, he sees it and feels it with the 
eyes and heart of a poet. His courageous heart 
speaks through such exultant lyrics as ““The Last 
Song” from “How Death Came Into the World” 
in Manito Masks: 

“Let it be beautiful when I sing the last song— 

Let it be day. 

I would stand upon my two feet singing! 

I would look upwards with open eyes, singing! 

I would have the wind envelop my body; 

I would have the sun to shine upon my body; 

The whole world I would have to make music with me. 
Let it be beautiful when thou wouldst slay me, O 

Shining One! 

Let it be day when I sing the last song!” 

Often his ordinary speech falls into poetic 
rhythms, and students sometimes go out of his 
classes marveling to each other at the beauty of 
an English prose which on occasion rises spon- 
taneously to the heights of poetry. His first sig- 
nificant book, Poetry and the Individual, 1906, 
was a philosophical analysis of this branch of 
aesthetics. The following year saw the publica- 
tion of his first volume of poems, This Mid Earth 
Life, and in 1910 appeared Odes on the Genera- 
tion of Man. 
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One of Dr. Alexander’s most cherished wishes 
is to create sometime, somewhere, a university 
liberal arts course in which every subject would 
be taught dramatically. He has thought for years 
that the present “courses” should be unified about 
a few great cultural periods, somewhat after the 
plan now in operation at Wisconsin in Dr. Meikle- 
john’s experimental college, except that Dr. Alex- 
ander would have the culmination of each study- 
unit a great dramatic presentation worked out 
by the students, or “guinea-pigs,” themselves. 

Certainly if he is able, eventually, to put this 
interesting theory into practice, Dr. Alexander 
will be well equipped to direct the work, for he 
is one of the pioneers in dramatic art in the Mid- 
dle West. He has written, directed, and assisted 
in the production of more than a dozen large 
pageants and plays. His dramatic pieces have 
been repeatedly presented, many of them in New 
York and other centers of the East and South. 
Selections from these, as well as from Manito 
Masks, have been set to music and widely ren- 
dered in concert. At the present time he is a 
frequent contributor to the Theatre Arts Month- 
ly, usually on the subject of American Indian 
drama. In spite of these commercial markets for 
his dramatic writing, he seems never too busy to 
write a university Ivy Day ceremony or an ini- 
tiation service for some student organization. For 
Vestals of the Lamp, an organization founded by 
him for women of the Arts and Sciences College, 
he wrote the beautiful and elaborate Academe: 
A Masque of the Arts College, and helped the 
girls in its production at the Temple Theatre, 
Lincoln. 

Like certain great and wise Greeks, Hartley 
Alexander has served his state as well as his uni- 
versity. A Nebraskan by birth, and ever a lover 
of his native prairies, he has proved himself a 
statesman in the most accurate sense of the word. 
“He has served the state courageously and unsel- 
fishly outside as well as inside the university 
walls,” recently said Harvey Newbranch, Editor 
of the Omaha World-Herald. “He has striven 
for the making of a better university, a better 
state, at the same time that, by his presence as 
one of us, he has earned us honor and renown 
abroad.” 

In 1922, when the new Nebraska Capitol was 
begun, Dr. Alexander was asked to prepare its 
inscriptions and symbols, and upon this work he 
has since been continuously engaged. The archi- 
tect, Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, was so pleased 
with the motif and its development that he asked 
for Dr. Alexander’s services in preparing the 
symbolic lay-out for the new Los Angeles Public 
Library. Since Mr. Goodhue’s recent death both 
of these buildings have become famous, and Dr. 
Alexander has been called upon a number of 
times for similar work. 

“You want to begin working now towards Dr. 
Alexander’s Seminar,” a senior student advised 
me when I first entered the University of Nebras- 
ka. “He has the class out at his house on Thurs- 
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day nights. Mrs. Alexander always comes in, 
you know, and there’s chocolate afterwards, I 
tell you, we get into some real discussions. Sem- 
inar gets to be the thing you look forward to all 
week.” He ended with a sigh, “Of course just 
being in that house is enough—” 

Enter their home any ordinary day and you 
will find the three of them busy at their various 
creations. Hubert, the sixteen-year-old son, is 
probably in the music room, his Byronic black 
curls rumpled as he alternately plays Chopin 
etudes and his own improvisations—and to his 
credit be it said that often it is difficult to tell 
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Behold the Bootlegger; He Fears Not 
667 7°HE CHIEF trouble of the student is that he 
is afraid. There is something about tHe 
method of education that destroys the opposite 
element, which is not exactly courage, but which 
we do not understand. To be unafraid of life is 
the big item in your make-up. That-is why a 
bootlegger makes money. He is unafraid.’’—Dr. 

E. C. Elliott, president of Purdue University. 


Spiritual Comfort 
és] BELIEVE that if a man is headed for hell, 
he will reach there whether he belongs to a 
fraternity or not.”—The Rev. R. Marshall Davis, 
Hyde Park Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 


Two Great -Articles 


Ni arriage and ‘Divorce 


“Companionate Marriage”’—a Better and a 
Harder way—Experimentation—The history 
and psychology of sex—Divorce by mutual con- 
sent—The Christian way—and other questions 
youth faces in modern social relations. 

By A. HERBERT GRAY 


Author of Men, Women, anno Gop 
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Mexico and the Young Man 


(ange oil dispute between Mexico 
and our State Department has 
been settled peaceably and a chapter 
closed in the international education 
of the sound-bodied young American 
of any age between eighteen and 
thirty who lives with an eye to his 
broader interests in life and death. 
For it is the healthy young fellow 
who is whisked away from his books 
and games to rot on a battlefield for 
injured national honor and he can 
learn much of importance from the 
vagaries and blunders of diplomacy. 
To know that this particular quarrel 
has been patched up without the ce- 
ment of decayed corpses—although it 
seemed for a time that that age-old 
nostrum would be needed—should in- 
terest him, and the why of it should 
be no less than an education. 


Not much more than a year ago 
our government and the Mexican were 
at each other’s throats, thanks to the 
ill-mannered and bullying tactics of 
our Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg, 
and our Ambassador to Mexico City, 
Mr. Sheffield. Today all seems to be 
well between the two countries: our 
State Department announces that Mr. 
Dwight Morrow has reached an agree- 
ment with President Calles over the 
thorny Mexican oil laws. The prin- 
ciple of good will and square deal- 
ings between nations has won a vic- 
tory, as the liberals proclaim. For oil 
thousands of young Mexicans and 
young Americans need not die. 


That this was a triumph of good 
will, in part at least, cannot be de- 
nied. Peace-loving people, among 
them many college students, protested 
vigorously last winter when Mr. Kel- 
logg’s blundering steered us close to 
war. Less altruistic factors, it must 
be conceded, also played a part in 
bringing about a peaceful settlement. 
Two groups of financiers are inter- 
ested in Mexico. The oil and land 
group, of which the slimy Mr. Hearst 
is a member, is for rough-house meth- 
ods in Mexico. The other group has 
made loans to the Mexican govern- 
ment and insists upon gentle treat- 
ment that will not interfere with 
Mexico’s stability and consequent ca- 
pacity to pay interest on her debts. 
The second group seems to have pre- 
vailed and, through Mr. Morrow, ef- 
fected a settlement of the troublesome 
question. And jt may be that Mexi- 
co’s need for a new loan that could 
come from nowhere but the United 
States had as much weight in the re- 
cent settlement as the good will of 
Lindbergh and the liberals. Concern- 
ing the details of the oil settlement 
little may be said here, where the edu- 
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cational implications are foremost. 
The Mexican government comes out 
the winner in the one respect, that 
it has not given up the right of the 
state to recover subsoil resources by 
legislation, although in the case of 
the petroleum rights acquired before 
1917 it has had to concede to foreign 
exploiters. Both sides have had to 
compromise. It cannot be denied that 
Uncle Sam came off the winner in 
this deal, thanks to his superior eco- 
nomic power. But the settlement is 
as good as might be expected in a 
dispute between the richest country 
of the world and one of the poorest. 
But the important thing for the 
young man is the fact that the vari- 
ous and vague elements that make up 
an international “situation” so con- 
spired as to make it unnecessary for 
him to seek, along with hundreds of 
thousands of his neighbors, the death 
of so many bewildered Mexicans. It 
is now apparent that no “national 
honor” was involved, and the differ- 
ences constituted no more than a bit 
of bargaining between our financiers 
and the Mexican people as to what 
degree the latter should be exploited 
by the former. Now, the young man 
is not afraid of death. The recent 
airplane exploits have demonstrated 
that his is a no less hardy and dar- 
ing than any generation that has gone 
before. It is a sordid and uselss 
death that he abhors, destruction 
through performing the role of a 
mere pawn in the greasy game of 
cheap politicians and financiers. Let 
the politicians play their game over 
conference tables hereafter! 


HE issues with Nicaragua, we 

feel are no less amenable to friend- 
ly settlement than those with Mexico. 
Our Government, though legally in- 
capable of intervening in the elec- 
tions of bandit-infested Chicago has 
found it easy to set itself up as an 
impartial regulator of the elections 
of this small nation in Central Amer- 
ica. Failing to get legislative sanc- 
tion in Nicaragua for this move it 
has inspired the figurehead President 
Diaz of that country to legalize the 
marine supervision by presidential 
decree. The Coolidge administration, 
so helpless at home and expedient 
abroad, ought to find it scarcely a 
problem to make an end to this dis- 
gusting war. It can do so merely 
by calling in a tribunal of Latin 
America to settle peaceably what 
through present methods can only be 
cumbersomely accomplished by more 
letting of blood. 

Now that our difficulties with 
Mexico have been ironed out a lively 
agitation ought to be launched to 
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bring about peace in Nicaragua. The 
students who made themselves heard 
last year in the Mexican crisis ought 
to be heard from again. The recent 
demonstration of the student groups, 
the Anti-Imperialist League and the 
Youth Section of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation ought to mark the be- 
ginning of student agitation to that 
end throughout the country. 


The Teacher’s Lot 


EACHERS, in Oak Park, must be 

in bed by ten. In a West Vir- 
ginia town the women teachers must 
see to it that their galoshes are but- 
toned all the way. Neither men nor 
women teachers may smoke in Kansas 
City. These are a few instances of 
the way in which the teachers of our 
grammar and high schools are cabined 
and confined by petty rules of per- 
sonal behavior. They are overshad- 
owed, of course, by the unbelievably 
ignorant and vicious regulations 
whereby the teacher is hampered in 
her classroom and converted into a 
mere puppet jerking her arms spas- 
modically before her mob of youngsters 
according to the wish of the puppeteer 
in the principal’s office. At ten min- 
utes after ten she must be cramming 
“The Landing of the Pilgrims” down 
the throats of forty restless young- 
sters. And woe to her if the super- 
intendent should catch her omitting 
one line of this precious poem! At 
twelve after one she must be adding 
fractions, and should she be at long 
division an explanation is due her 
superior. The teacher’s lot is not a 
happy one. 

The American Federation of Teach- 
ers is an organization that in a small 
way is combating this degrading sit- 
uation. As yet it has enrolled an in- 
finitesimal part of the army of teach- 
ers. It meets this year, in Chicago, 
June 25-29, and it will discuss some 
of the most obvious diseases of this 
unhappy profession. More power to it! 


Sirs:—I have read with keen in- 
terest in a recent issue the letter 
headed “Pan-America,” and it oc- 
curred to me that there might be 
readers of The New Student in Eur- 
opean countries who would be inter- 
ested in establishing a correspondence 
with a view to exchanging ideas and 
opinions and at the same time in- 
creasing their knowledge of English. 
I have a small store of French and 
Italian and would like to improve it. 
I am interested in international prob- 
lems and in the “youth movement” 
abroad. I would be glad to hear from 
anyone in Europe whom the idea in- 
terests., Donald E. Roach 
906 N. Mariposa Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
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One By One 
ND another editor has bitten the 
dust. Sid Patzer, editor of Col- 
umns, literary and comic magazine 
of the University of Washington, has 
been removed from his post for “gross 
abuse of the function of his office.” 

The cause of the trouble was an 
article by Patzer himself entitled 
“Manuscript Found in a Spittoon” 
and sub-titled “A Detailed Account 
of the History of Expectoration 
Through the Ages.” Professor Karl 
E. Leib, chairman of the publications 
council, branded the article “abom- 
inably vulgar and in gross bad taste.” 
He didn’t think “pathological trou- 
bles” need be ‘foisted upon the stu- 
dent body of Washington and the 
general reading public.” 

Under Patzer’s editorship Colwmns 
has become outstanding among the 
few excellent college magazines. Just 
a year ago the Columns editor who 
preceded Patzer was ousted. The 
student body has become aroused at 
the summary dismissal, and it is 
probable that the case will be re- 
heard, with Patzer granted an op- 
portunity to defend himself. 


WO editors of The Tower, liter- 

ary magazine of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, have resigned because New 
Hampshire laws by which they are 
governed differ with them on the de- 
finition of what is immoral in litera- 
ture and what is not. After having 
three of their stories rejected, the edi- 
tors decided that the law wins every 
time. The Dartmouth commented that 
the decency of New England, “which 
throws into bold relief the incidental 
elements of smut, is a parasitic fun- 
gus of hypocrisy.” 


Labor Problems 


NIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

student workers are going to war 
on Madison employers in an attempt 
to better working conditions. The 
Student Workers’ League tried to ar- 
range a meeting with eight employers 
to discuss charges of maltreatment 
of student employees, but only one 
appeared. The League is urging the 
reformation of the organization into 
a strong union that will be able to 
enforce its claims. It is estimated 
that between 2,000 and 3,000 students 
at the University of Wisconsin do 
outside work. The Wisconsin league 
was one of the first student labor 
unions. 

Other Wisconsin students have 
been observing regular labor unions 
in conflict. Thirteen went to Keno- 
sha to picket the Allen A. company 


factory, where labor organizations 
have been prohibited from picketing. 
The students were led by William E. 
Chalmers, graduate student and as- 
sistant in economics. The students 
made the following statement in sup- 
port of their activities: 

“We believe that court injunctions 
prohibiting peaceful picketing are un- 
fair. We recognize that the court is 
following precedent in doing what it 
believes necessary for the protection 
of property, but we believe that la- 
bor’s rights to organize and bargain 
as an organization also are entitled 
to protection. And we further be- 
lieve that labor should have the right 
to make its bargaining effective by 
peaceful picketing.” 


Our Advanced Colleges 


66(-* OLLEGES are like individuals,” 

Robert Frost, renowned New 
England poet, told a reporter for the 
Michigan Daily. “They think the im- 
portant thing is to be ‘advanced,’ 
whereas the really important thing 
with colleges as well as individuals is 
to be original.” 

Despite loyalties, Mr. Frost finds 
the colleges alike. “I have confirmed 
myself in my life-long suspicion,” he 
said, “that they are all alike, in spite 
of their imagined differences. I find 
literary groups of students, radical 
students, and students seized with 
neo-religionism in all of them. And 
the same kind of poetry devastates 
them all. 

“As I see it they are all rather 
‘advanced,’ and I wish that they 
could all be more original.” 

“Advanced,” Mr. Frost explained, 
means merely being well-informed, 
while greatness in art depends on 
something more—a spark of origin- 
ality. One can be advanced by keep- 
ing abreast of the ideas of others, 
he said, but one “never gets any- 
where like that.” 


Student Control 


NOTHER advance in community 

government, the establishment of 
a student committee to pass on pro- 
bations and expulsions, is likely for 
Antioch College. Heretofore the fa- 
culty has taken care of this aspect 
of administration. It has been felt, 
however, that there has been too lit- 
tle investigation of the records of 
students on trial. Under the pro- 
posed plan a student committee would 
first thoroughly investigate each case, 
and then join with a faculty commit- 
tee to decide on action. This is in 
keeping with the Antioch plan of. 
extending student control step by 
step as it becomes possible. 


WORLD 


Revolt of the Comics 


OLLEGE HUMOR is no longer 

to be leader and dictator of 
American collegiate wit, so far as 
the Western Association of College 
Comics is concerned. The editors and 
managers of these publications, in 
convention at the University of 
Washington, voted to break their con- 
tracts which give College Humor sole 
reprint rights. 

“Our reason for breaking the con- 
tract,” said Albert Salisbury, presi- 
dent of the association, “is that we 
feel that College Humor is painting 
a picture of flaming youth which is 
not real, and which gives to the aver- 
age reader a false idea of college life. 


“The magazine takes all the gin 
and sex jokes and plays them as rep- 
resentative college humor, with no 
mention of any other type. College 
magazines bury the gin and sex jokes, 
with a greater proportion of clean 
humor just as representative of col- 
lege life.” 


The action was unanimous. The 
association will make its feeling 
known to other associations of college 
comics in the hope that its action may 
be the first part of a revolt against 
distorted pictures of collegiate Amer- 
ica. 


Peace-Lovers Disagree 


SLEYAN held its parley on 
war, and discovered that all of 
its speakers had not a good word to 
say for international conflict, but 
there was sufficient difference of 
opinion on the ways to peace as to 
give the conference some excitement. 
In summarizing the findings of the 
parley, Professor Edward P. Chey- 
ney, historian from the University of 
Pennsylvania, expressed surprise that 
all of the speakers were opponents of 
war. He found that discussion of 
the possible elements of good in con- 
flict had not been touched upon, and 
that the conference had been over- 
weighted on the naval side. But he 
did bring forth the conviction that 
“the Golden Age is somewhere in the 
future and not in the past.” 


The fireworks came in the debate 
between Admiral Plunkett and Nor- 
man Thomas. The admiral wants a 
larger navy because “we have more 
at stake on water today than any 
other nation in the world, and the 
least protection for it.” His slogan 
was “Let us become sea-minded.” Ad- 
miral Plunkett’s plea for protection 
of America’s commercial _ traffic 
brought from Mr. Thomas the return 
that the navy man’s policy was one 
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of “do anything we please because 
we please.” He argued that increased 
armament is incompatible with at- 
tempts to outlaw war, and suggested, 
among other things the need for an 
international outlook. This riled the 
Admiral who thought it absurd to 
submit America’s problems to “any 
bunch of foreigners” and he appealed 
for more navies and more national- 
ism. So much the press reports told, 
but a correspondent writes that 
“Plunkett first lost his temper when 
Thomas doubted his naval statistics, 
though Plunkett had previously be- 
come a trifle riled by the Socialist’s 
not-quite-Chesterfieldian sarcasm. At 
the last the Admiral quite lost his 
head and roared that he ‘had always 
tried to steer clear of high brow bol- 
sheyism preached by ‘loose talkers’ 
and that ‘if I had known they were 
going to preach internationalism, I 
would never have come.’” 

The conference found Admiral Ma- 
gruder less belligerent. He remarked 
that “I hear you had a militant ad- 
miral here recently” and then sug- 
gested a middle course between the 
pacifists and the chauvinists. He, 
like Newton D. Baker and Congress- 
man Fletcher Hale, expects the 
League of Nations to eliminate con- 
flict by reducing friction of interna- 
tional economic competition, which he 
regards as the principal threat to 
world peace. Limitation of arma- 
ments he regards as another step 
toward peace, but even if carried to 
the extreme he does not believe that 
swords can be beaten into plowshares. 
The failure of the Geneva parley he 
laid partly to the fact that all mem- 
bers but two were military men 
trained to reject compromise. 

The conference found advocates of 
peace arguing for and against arma- 
ments; and for and against American 
intervention. Wesleyan students, and 
representatives from seventy other 
colleges, themselves argued the prob- 
lem, and if they didn’t find a solu- 
tion, they learned that while “the 
Golden Age is somewhere in the fu- 
ture,” it is not the immediate future. 


Education En-Route 


SIDELIGHT on the “educational 
rush” is the story of George W. 
Russell’s visit to the University of 
Kansas. It is told in the Kansas 
City Journal by Maynard Walker, and 
is summarized by Harry Hansen, in 
the New York World, as follows: 
“The University could give Russell 
but a meager half hour for his talk 
on the poets of Ireland. When he 
was in the midst of his talk a whistle 
blew and the younger generation had 
to dash for classes. A few students 
were permitted to remain fifteen min- 
utes longer. Naturally AE took things 
most graciously. But he must have 
wondered what the American rush is 
all about.” 
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Lindy’s Luck Ends 


NLY 29 of 159 girls in South Hall 

at the University of Missouri 
would marry Colonel Lindbergh, if 
they had the chance. Eleven of the 
29 were ready to marry the airman 
without hesitation; fifteen wanted to 
“date him” first, and three felt that 
‘St wouldn’t be bad at all” to stand 
beside so famous a man. Of those 
who voted negatively, 63 were in love 
with someone else; 17 said the Col- 
onel is too popular; twelve did not 
care for his “type”; six were afraid 
he might be killed any minute, and 
three refused to marry a famous man 
and be known only as his wife. 


Insidious 


HE University of Colorado, 

through its acting president, F. 
B. R. Hellems, has denied a report 
made to the United States Senate by 
the Federal Trade Commission that 
the College of Engineering is propa- 
gandizing in the interest of light and 
power organizations and against pub- 
lic ownership. The specific charge is 
that the college contains seventeen 
lecturers who are executives of public 
utility corporations. 

Mr. Hellems said that “not only has 
University teaching not shown any 
propaganda on behalf of public util- 
ity groups, but there has been no 
attempt on the part of these groups 
to influence our teaching.” 


Frontal Attack 


ROTESTS against compulsory 

military drill have been filed with 
the regents of the University of 
Washington by the Seattle Labor Col- 
lege and the Commonwealth Club. 
The action is the outgrowth of a re- 
cently organized drive against mili- 
tary compulsion inaugurated by stu- 
dents on the campus. The regents 
will hear the complaints of the pro- 
testants. 

A student petition for an R.O.T.C. 
unit at Denver University is meeting 
bitter opposition from the Clarion as 
well as many students. 


G. B. S. on College 


A FRESHMAN at the University 
of Michigan has been rewarded 
for writing George Bernard Shaw an 
appreciation of his work by a father- 
ly letter on the good and bad of col- 
lege, sent him by the playwright. 
Shaw’s letter reads: 

“T think that college life makes a 
man a much better citizen because it 
is a communal life and therefore 
trains him for human society. College 
graduates, like sailors, are very su- 
perior to merely domesticated persons 
in point of sociability. 

“On the other hand, college train- 
ing is intellectually and morally ruin- 
ous except to the very few people who 
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have a natural aptitude for its sub- 
jects and a strong and indiscriminate 
memory for all sorts and scraps of 
information; that is, with certain 
technical tastes and no more values— 
no conscience, in short. 

“Except in cases where a college 
degree is an indispensable qualifica- 
tion for some contemplated profes- 
sional career a college student should 
make the most out of college by read- 
ing what he likes and discussing it 
at students’ clubs (if there are any 
except drinking and sporting ones) 
and doing the least minimum of dry 
work to secure a pass, or even retire 
without one—short of being kicked 
out. But every case is peculiar, and 
cannot come under any general pre- 
scription. Travel if you can afford 
it, preferably on foot and fourth 
class.” 


Visual Education 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY and 

Pathe Film Company have joined 
forces to give motion pictures a new 
place, and an important one, in edu- 
cation. Harvard laboratories will be 
the “production lots” in which educa- 
tional films, to supplement lectures 
and text books, will be made. Present 
filming is in the geology field. The 
pictures will be made under the di- 
rection of experts in the educational 
fields touched upon, so that the films 
will be thoroughly authentic. Upon 
completion they will be available to 
colleges and secondary schools. Cam- 
eramen will follow Harvard expedi- 
tions, and record all phases of re- 
search activity. 


Tri-Racial Debaters 


TRI-RACIAL debate team will 

represent the University of Ha- 
waii in a series of contests in the 
Orient next summer. A Japanese, a 
Chinese, and an Anglo-Saxon com- 
pose the team which is being financed 
by the Pan-American Union. The 
students will participate in debates 
and oratorical contests on prohibition, 
democracy, and topics of special in- 
terest to the East. Their tour is 
meant as a good will gesture from 
Honolulu to the peoples on the other 
side of the Pacific. 


Yale Investigates 


4 PA committees have been ap- 
pointed by the Yale University 
student council to draw up a report 
on the curriculum and to recommend 
changes thought desirable. Students 
have been asked to contribute their 
criticisms, which will be sifted by the 
committees. The News applauds this 
action of the council as a realization 
of its duty of taking an active and in- 
telligent part in the most important 
of University affairs. 
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mean. I suggest that you try to find 
out. 

I also suggest that you devote a 
paragraph to enlightening your read- 
ers on the accepted meaning of the 
term “companionate.” 


Yours, etce., 
C. E. E. 


We hold no brief for the version 
of companionate marriage mentioned 
in our news columns and join with 
our correspondents in deploring the 
distortion of Mr. Lindsey’s plan. How- 
ever, Miss Pruette, in her discussion 
of this much-discussed idea, in The 
New Student for January 4, 1928, 
shows that that companionate mar- 
riage as defined by Mr. Lindsey eas- 
ily lends itself to confusion. She said: 


“The term ‘companionate marriage’ 
was first proposed by Dr. M. M. 
Knight of Barnard College in 1924 to 
distinguish the intentionally childless 
marriage from the more customary 
procreative form. Judge Lindsey and 
Mr. Evans have somewhat adapted 
the happy phrase to their own ends 
and the publicity which it has re- 
cently secured indicates that for 
many persons it suggests a sort of 
legalized ‘free love.’ This is entirely 
disclaimed by the judge, who offers 
two characteristics for his compan- 
ionate: scientific birth control and 
divorce by consent of the two persons 
most concerned. His companionate is 
thus seen to be no sociological entity 
after all, but rather an apt journal- 
istic use of a phrase which will catch 
attention. It is not conceivable that 
divorce by consent could be legally 
secured to certain married couples 
and denied to others, nor that scien- 
tific birth control should be denied to 
the parents of two or three or more 
children while made available to those 
who have no children. Lindsey is 
simply advocating, under this catch- 
word, two eminently desirable social 
reforms: dissemination of contracep- 
tive information and the introduction 
of a little honesty in our divorce laws. 
He is not, although he may think he 
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is, discussing a social institution that 
exists now or can exist in the future. 
And when he says that we actually 
have today the companionate mar- 
riage, veiled by hypocrisy, this is 
again not sociology but a telling meth- 
od of informing the public that birth 
control is common and divorce by col- 
lusion the most characteristic form.” 


—Editor. 
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where Chopin leaves off and Hubert 
begins. Mrs. Alexander, usually 
“singing with sweet voice,’ may be 
mixing batik dyes for her latest Aztec 
wall-hanging, copying for a new 
parchment lamp shade an archaic 
vase-frieze of Odysseus slaying the 
suitors, or framing a series of oils 
made in Santa Fe for the annual 
Nebraska Art Exhibit. Dr. Alexan- 
der himself you will likely as not find 
pacing the library with wrinkled 
brow, trying to decide how to end 
Act III of his newest drama. It is 
entitled The Repeaters, and as a sa- 
tire of mechanism carried to its logi- 
eal conclusion in the distant future, 
makes Capek’s R. U. R. seem unim- 
aginative. 


Hartley Alexander the Philosopher 
is a side of the polygon yet unmen- 
tioned. Since the publication of The 
Problem of Metaphysics in 1902, a 
year has seldom passed without some 
significant contribution to his chosen 
study — monographs, articles, ad- 
dresses. In the field of metaphysics 
his most notable publication is prob- 
ably Nature and Human Nature, 
1923, in which are gathered the most 
important of the series of essays 
which had appeared in public jour- 
nals during preceding years. 


An unconquerable idealist, he is no 
beautifu. ineffectual angel. When he 
beats his wings in the luminous void 
it is not in vain. For in addition to 
his dynamic energy, he has a keen 
eye for practical affairs, and in the 
application of his philosophy of ideal- 
ism, in art or enterprise, to the public 
life of his state and to his university, 
he wields a mighty influence. “His 
ambition, his dream,” said a promi- 
nent fellow-statesman, “is for a Uni- 
versity of Nebraska that will be a 
seat of scholarship, a font of inspira- 
tion, a great and true and free uni- 
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